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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  CONGRESS,  PARIS,  AUGUST  22,  1849 

By  Victor  Hugo 

Gentlemen: — Many  of  you  have  come  from  the  most  distant  points 
of  the  globe,  your  hearts  full  of  holy  and  religious  feelings.  You 
count  in  your  ranks  men  of  letters,  philosophers,  ministers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  writers  of  eminence,  and  public  men  justly  popular 
for  their  talents.  You,  gentlemen,  have  wished  to  adopt  Paris  as  the 
center  of  this  meeting,  whose  sympathies,  full  of  gravity  and  convic¬ 
tion,  do  not  merely  apply  to  one  nation,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
You  come  to  add  another  principle  of  a  still  superior — of  a  more 
august  kind — to  those  that  now  direct  statesmen,  rulers,  and  leg¬ 
islators.  You  turn  over,  as  it  were,  the  last  page  of  the  Gospel — 
that  page  which  imposes  peace  on  the  children  of  the  same  God; 
and  in  this  capital,  which  has  as  yet  only  decreed  fraternity  among 
citizens,  you  are  about  to  proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  we  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome!  In  the  presence  of 
such  a  thought  and  such  an  act,  there  can  be  no  room  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  personal  thanks.  Permit  me,  then,  in  the  first  words  which 
I  pronounce  in  your  hearing,  to  raise  my  thoughts  higher  than  myself, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  great  honor  which  you 
have  just  conferred  upon  me,  in  order  that  I  may  think  of  nothing 
else  than  the  great  thing  which  we  have  met  to  do. 

Gentlemen,  this  sacred  idea,  universal  peace,  all  nations  bound 
together  in  a  common  bond,  the  Gospel  for  their  supreme  law,  media¬ 
tion  substituted  for  war — this  holy  sentiment,  I  ask  you,  is  it  practi¬ 
cable?  Can  it  be  realized?  Many  practical  men,  many  public  men 
grown  old  in  the  management  of  affairs,  answer  in  the  negative. 
But  I  answer  with  you,  and  I  answer  without  hesitation.  Yes!  and 
I  shall  shortly  try  to  prove  it  to  you.  I  go  still  further.  I  do  not 
merely  say  it  is  capable  of  being  put  into  practice,  but  I  add  that  it 
is  inevitable,  and  that  its  execution  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
may  be  hastened  or  retarded.  The  law  which  rules  the  world  is  not, 
cannot  be  different  from  the  law  of  God.  But  the  divine  law  is  not 
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one  of  war — ^it  is  peace.  Men  commenced  by  conflict,  as  the  creation 
did  by  chaos.  Whence  are  they  coming?  From  wars — that  is 
evident.  But  whither  are  they  going?  To  peace — that  is  equally 
evident.  When  you  enunciate  those  sublime  truths,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  your  assertion  should  be  met  by  a  negative;  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  your  faith  will  be  encoimtered  by  incredulity; 
it  is  evident  that  in  this  period  of  trouble  and  of  dissension  the  idea 
of  universal  peace  must  surprise  and  shock,  almost  like  the  apparition 
of  something  impossible  and  ideal;  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  will 
caU  it  utopian;  but  for  me,  who  am  but  an  obscure  laborer  in  this 
great  work  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  accept  this  opposition  without 
being  astonished  or  discouraged  by  it.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can 
do  otherwise  than  turn  aside  your  head  and  shut  your  eyes,  as  if  in 
bewilderment,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  which  still  envelopes 
you,  you  suddenly  open  the  door  that  lets  in  the  light  of  the  future? 

Gentlemen,  if  four  centuries  ago,  at  the  period  when  war  was 
made  by  one  district  against  the  other,  between  cities,  and  between 
provinces — ^if,  I  say,  some  one  had  dared  to  predict  to  Lorraine,  to 
Picardy,  to  Normandy,  to  Brittany,  to  Auvergne,  to  Provence, 
to  Dauphiny,  to  Burgundy, — ‘‘A  day  shall  come  when  you  will  no 
longer  make  wars — a  day  shall  come  when  you  will  no  longer  arm  men 
one  against  the  other — a  day  shall  come  when  it  will  no  longer  be 
said  that  the  Normans  are  attacking  the  Picards,  or  that  the  people 
of  Lorraine  are  repulsing  the  Burgundians : — ^you  will  still  have  many 
disputes  to  settle,  interests  to  contend  for,  difficulties  to  resolve; 
but  do  you  know  what  you  will  substitute  instead  of  armed  men, 
instead  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  cannon,  of  falconets,  lances, 
pikes  and  swords: — ^you  will  select,  instead  of  aU  this  destructive 
array,  a  small  box  of  wood,  which  you  will  term  a  ballot-box,  and 
from  which  shall  issue — what? — an  assembly — an  assembly  in  which 
you  shall  all  live — an  assembly  which  shall  be,  as  it  were,  the  soul 
of  aU — a  supreme  and  popular  council,  which  shall  decide,  judge, 
resolve  everything — ^which  shall  make  the  sword  fall  from  every 
hand,  and  excite  the  love  of  justice  in  every  heart — ^which  shall  say  to 
each,  ^Here  terminates  your  right,  there  commences  your  duty: 
lay  down  your  arms!  Live  in  peace!’  And  in  that  day  you  will 
all  have  one  common  thought,  common  interests,  a  common  destiny; 
you  will  embrace  each  other,  and  recognize  each  other  as  children 
of  the  same  blood,  and  of  the  same  race;  that  day  you  will  no 
longer  be  hostile  tribes, — ^you  will  be  a  people;  you  will  no  longer  be 
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Burgundy,  Normandy,  Brittany,  or  Provence, — ^you  will  be  France! 
You  will  no  longer  make  appeals  to  war — ^you  will  do  so  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.’’  If,  at  the  period  I  speak  of,  some  one  had  uttered  these 
words,  all  men  of  a  serious  and  positive  character,  all  prudent  and 
cautious  men,  all  the  great  politicians  of  the  period,  would  have 
cried  out,  ‘‘What  a  dreamer!  what  a  fantastic  dream!  How  little 
this  pretended  prophet  is  acquainted  with  the  human  heart!  What 
ridiculous  folly!  what  an  absurd  chimera!”  Yet,  gentlemen,  time 
has  gone  on  and  on,  and  we  find  that  this  dream,  this  fofiy,  this 
absurdity,  has  been  realized!  And  I  insist  upon  this,  that  the  man 
who  would  have  dared  to  utter  so  sublime  a  prophecy  would  have 
been  pronounced  a  madman  for  having  dared  to  pry  into  the  designs 
of  the  Deity.  Well,  then,  you  at  this  moment  say — and  I  say  it  with 
you — we  who  are  assembled  here,  say  to  France,  to  England,  to 
Prussia,  to  Austria,  to  Spain,  to  Italy,  to  Russia — we  say  to  them, 
“A  day  will  come  when  from  your  hands  also  the  arms  you  have 
grasped  will  fall.  A  day  will  come  when  war  will  appear  as  absurd, 
and  be  as  impossible,  between  Paris  and  London,  between  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Berlin,  between  Vienna  and  Turin,  as  it  would  be  now 
between  Rouen  and  Amiens,  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
A  day  will  come  when  you,  France — you,  Russia — you,  Italy — 
you,  England — you,  Germany — all  of  you,  nations  of  the  Continent, 
will,  without  losing  your  distinctive  qualities  and  your  glorious  indi¬ 
viduality,  be  blended  into  a  superior  unity,  and  constitute  a  Euro¬ 
pean  fraternity,  just  as  Normandy,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Lorraine, 
Alsace,^  have  been  blended  into  France.  A  day  will  come  when 
the  only  battle-field  will  be  the  market  open  to  commerce  and  the 
mind  opening  to  new  ideas.  A  day  will  come  when  bullets  and 
bombshells  will  be  replaced  by  votes,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of 
nations,  by  the  venerable  arbitration  of  a  great  Sovereign  Senate, 
which  will  be  to  Europe  what  the  Parliament  is  to  England,  what  the 
Diet  is  to  Germany,  what  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  to  France.  A 
day  will  come  when  a  cannon  will  be  exhibited  in  public  museums, 
just  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  now,  and  people  will  be  astonished 
how  such  a  thing  could  have  been.  A  day  will  come  when  those  two 
immense  groups,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
States  of  Europe,  shall  be  seen  placed  in  presence  of  each  other, 
extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the  ocean,  exchanging  their 

*  The  address  was  written  twenty-two  years  before  Alsace  and  Lorraine  became  a  German  crown 
land  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort. 
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produce,  their  commerce,  their  industry,  their  arts,  their  genius, 
clearing  the  earth,  peopling  the  deserts,  improving  creation  under  the 
eye  of  the  Creator,  and  imiting,  for  the  good  of  all,  these  two  ir¬ 
resistible  and  infinite  powers,  the  fraternity  of  men  and  the  power 
of  God.”  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  four  hundred  years  should  pass 
away  for  that  day  to  come.  We  live  in  a  rapid  period,  in  the  most 
impetuous  current  of  events  and  ideas  which  has  ever  borne  away 
humanity;  and  at  the  period  in  which  we  live,  a  year  suffices  to  do 
the  work  of  a  century. 

But,  French,  English,  Germans,  Russians,  Slavs,  Europeans, 
Americans,  what  have  we  to  do  in  order  to  hasten  the  advent  of 
that  great  day?  We  must  love  each  other!  To  love  each  other 
is,  in  this  immense  labor  of  pacification,  the  best  manner  of  aiding 
God!  God  desires  that  this  sublime  object  should  be  accomplished. 
And  to  arrive  at  it  you  are  yourselves  witnesses  of  what  the  Deity 
is  doing  on  all  sides.  See  what  discoveries  are  every  day  issuing 
from  human  genius — discoveries  which  all  tend  to  the  same  object 
— Peace !  What  immense  progress !  What  simplification !  How 
Nature  is  allowing  herself  to  be  more  and  more  subjugated  by  man! 
How  matter  every  day  becomes  still  more  the  handmaid  of  intellect, 
and  the  auxiliary  of  civilization !  How  the  causes  of  war  vanish  with 
the  causes  of  suffering!  How  people  far  separated  from  each  other 
so  lately,  now  almost  touch!  How  distances  become  less  and  less; 
and  this  rapid  approach,  what  is  it  but  the  commencement  of 
fraternity?  Thanks  to  railroads,  Europe  will  soon  be  no  larger  than 
France  was  in  the  middle  ages.  Thanks  to  steamships,  we  now 
traverse  the  mighty  ocean  more  easily  than  the  Mediterranean  was 
formerly  crossed.  Before  long,  men  will  traverse  the  earth,  as  the 
gods  of  Homer  did  the  sky,  in  three  paces !  But  yet  a  little  time,  and 
the  electric  wire  of  concord  shall  encircle  the  globe  and  embrace 
the  world.  And  here,  gentlemen,  when  I  contemplate  this  vast 
amount  of  efforts  and  of  events,  all  of  them  marked  by  the  finger 
of  God — ^vffien  I  regard  this  sublime  object,  the  well-being  of  man¬ 
kind — ^peace, — when  I  reflect  on  all  that  Providence  has  done  in 
favor  of  it,  and  human  policy  against  it,  a  sad  and  bitter  thought 
presents  itself  to  my  mind.  It  results,  from  a  comparison  of  statistical 
accounts,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  expend  each  year  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  armies  a  sum  amounting  to  two  thousand  millions  of 
francs,  and  which,  by  adding  the  expense  of  maintaining  establish¬ 
ments  of  war,  amounts  to  three  thousand  millions.  Add  to  this  the 
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lost  produce  of  the  days  of  work  of  more  than  2,000,000  men — the 
healthiest,  the  most  vigorous,  the  youngest,  the  elite  of  our  population 
— a  produce  which  you  will  not  estimate  at  less  than  one  thousand 
millions,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  standing  armies  of 
Europe  cost  annually  more  than  four  thousand  millions. 

Gentlemen,  peace  has  now  lasted  thirty-two  years,  and  yet  in 
thirty -two  years  the  enormous  sum  of  128,000,000  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  during  a  time  of  peace  on  account  of  war!^  Suppose  that 
the  people  of  Europe,  in  place  of  mistrusting  each  other,  enter¬ 
taining  jealousy  of  each  other,  hating  each  other,  had  become 
fast  friends — suppose  they  had  said,  that  before  they  were  French, 
or  English,  or  German,  they  were  men,  and  that  if  nations  form 
countries,  the  human  race  forms  a  family;  and  that  enormous 
sum  of  128,000,000,  so  madly  and  so  vainly  spent  in  consequence 
of  such  mistrust,  let  it  be  spent  in  acts  of  mutual  confidence — 
these  128,000,000  that  have  been  lavished  on  hatred,  let  them  be 
bestowed  on  love — let  them  be  given  to  peace,  instead  of  war — ^give 
them  to  labor,  to  intelligence,  to  industry,  to  commerce,  to  naviga¬ 
tion,  to  agriculture,  to  science,  to  art;  and  then  draw  your  conclusions. 
If  for  the  last  thirty-two  years  this  enormous  sum  had  been  expended 
in  this  manner,  America  in  the  meantime  aiding  Europe,  know  you 
what  would  have  happened?  The  face  of  the  world  would  have  been 
changed.  Isthmuses  would  be  cut  through,  channels  formed  for 
rivers,  tunnels  bored  through  mountains.  Railroads  would  cover 
the  two  continents;  the  merchant  navy  of  the  globe  would  have 
increased  a  hundred-fold.  There  would  be  nowhere  barren  plains, 
nor  moors,  nor  marshes.  Cities  would  be  found  where  there  are 
now  only  deserts.  Ports  would  be  sunk  where  there  are  now  only 
rocks.  Asia  would  be  rescued  to  civilization;  Africa  would  be  rescued 
to  man;  abundance  would  gush  forth  on  every  side,  from  every  vein 
of  the  earth,  at  the  touch  of  man,  like  the  living  stream  from  the 
rock  beneath  the  rod  of  Moses.  Misery  would  be  no  longer  found; 
and  with  misery,  what  do  you  think  would  disappear?  Revolutions. 
Yes,  the  face  of  the  world  would  be  changed  I  In  place  of  mutually 
destroying  each  other,  men  would  pacifically  extend  themselves 
over  the  earth.  In  place  of  conspiring  for  revolution,  men  would 
combine  to  establish  colonies!  In  place  of  introducing  barbarism 
into  civilization,  civilization  w^ould  replace  barbarism. 

•Victor  Hugo  was  speaking  in  i84g.  His  reference  was  undoubtedly  to  France.  The  world’s 
armament  bill  for  the  year  1845  was  about  $560,000,000.  To-day  it  is  nearly  five  times  that.  See 
table  in  this  pamphlet  giving  statistics  for  1912-13. 
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You  see,  gentlemen,  in  what  a  state  of  blindness  war  has  placed 
nations  and  rulers.  If  the  128,000,000  given  for  the  last  thirty-two 
years  by  Europe  to  the  war  which  was  not  waged  had  been  given  to 
the  peace  which  existed,  we  positively  declare  that  nothing  of  what 
is  now  passing  in  Europe  would  have  occurred.  The  Continent 
in  place  of  being  a  battle-field  would  have  become  a  universal  work¬ 
shop,  and  in  place  of  this  sad  and  terrible  spectacle  of  Piedmont 
prostrated,  of  the  Eternal  City  given  up  to  the  miserable  oscillations 
of  human  policy,  of  Venice  and  noble  Hungary  struggling  heroically, 
France  uneasy,  impoverished,  and  gloomy;  misery,  mourning,  civil 
war,  gloom  in  the  future — ^in  place,  I  say,  of  so  sad  a  spectacle,  we 
should  have  before  our  eyes  hope,  joy,  benevolence,  the  efforts  of  aU 
toward  the  common  good,  and  we  should  everywhere  behold  the 
majestic  ray  of  universal  concord  issue  forth  from  civilization. 
And  this  fact  is  worthy  of  meditation — that  revolutions  have  been 
owing  to  those  very  precautions  against  war.  All  has  been  done — 
all  this  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  against  an  imaginary  danger. 
Misery,  which  was  the  only  real  danger,  has  by  these  very  means 
been  augmented.  We  have  been  fortifying  ourselves  against  a 
chimerical  peril;  our  eyes  have  been  turned  to  all  sides  except  to  the 
one  where  the  black  spot  was  visible.  We  have  been  looking  out  for 
wars  when  there  were  none,  and  we  have  not  seen  the  revolutions 
that  were  coming  on.  Yet,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  despair.  Let  us, 
on  the  contrary,  hope  more  enthusiastically  than  ever.  Let  us  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  daunted  by  momentary  commotions — con¬ 
vulsions  which,  peradventure,  are  necessary  for  so  mighty  a  produc¬ 
tion.  Let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  time  in  which  we  live — let  us  not 
look  upon  it  otherwise  than  as  it  is.  It  is  a  prodigious  and  admirable 
epoch  after  all;  and  the  19th  century  will  be,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  the  greatest  in  the  page  of  history.  As  I  stated  a  few  minutes 
since,  all  kinds  of  progress  are  being  revealed  and  manifested  almost 
simultaneously,  the  one  producing  the  other — the  cessation  of  inter¬ 
national  animosities,  the  effacing  of  frontiers  on  the  maps,  and  of 
prejudices  from  the  heart — the  tendency  toward  unity,  the  softening 
of  manners,  the  advancement  of  education,  the  diminution  of  penalties, 
the  domination  of  the  most  literary  languages — all  are  at  work  at 
the  same  time — apolitical  economy,  science,  industry,  philosophy, 
legislation;  and  all  tend  to  the  same  object — the  creation  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  of  good  will,  that  is  to  say — ^and  for  my  own  part,  it  is 
the  object  to  which  I  shall  always  direct  myself — the  extinction  of 
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misery  at  home,  and  the  extinction  of  war  abroad.  Yes,  the  period 
of  revolutions  is  drawing  to  a  close — the  era  of  improvements  is 
beginning.  The  education  of  people  is  no  longer  of  the  violent  kind; 
it  is  now  assuming  a  peaceful  nature.  The  time  has  come  when 
Providence  is  about  to  substitute  for  the  disorderly  action  of  the 
agitator  the  religious  and  quiet  energy  of  the  peacemaker.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  object  of  all  great  and  true  policy  will  be  this — to  cause  all 
nationalities  to  be  recognized,  to  restore  the  historic  unity  of  nations, 
and  enlist  this  unity  in  the  cause  of  civilization  by  means  of  peace — 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  civilization,  to  set  a  good  example  to  people 
who  are  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism — to  substitute  the  systeri;i  of 
arbitration  for  that  of  battles — and,  in  a  word — and  all  is  comprised 
in  this — to  make  justice  pronounce  the  last  word  that  the  old  world 
used  to  pronounce  by  force. 

Gentlemen,  I  say  in  conclusion,  and  let  us  be  encouraged  by  this 
thought,  mankind  has  not  entered  on  this  providential  course  to-day 
for  the  first  time.  In  our  ancient  Europe,  England  took  the  first 
step,  and  by  her  example  declared  to  the  people  “You  are  free!’^ 
France  took  the  second  step,  and  announced  to  the  people  “You 
are  sovereigns!”  Let  us  now  take  the  third  step,  and  all  simul¬ 
taneously,  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Europe,  America — 
let  us  proclaim  to  all  nations  “You  are  brethren!” 


THE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 

BY  JOSEPH  MAZZINI 

Bad  governments  have  disfigured  the  design  of  God,  which  you 
may  see  clearly  marked  out,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  Europe,  by  the 
courses  of  the  great  rivers,  by  the  lines  of  the  lofty  mountains,  and 
by  other  geographical  conditions;  they  have  disfigured  it  by  conquest, 
by  greed,  by  jealousy  of  the  just  sovereignty  of  others;  disfigured  it 
so  much  that  to-day  there  is  perhaps  no  nation,  except  England  and 
France,  whose  confines  correspond  to  this  design.  They  did  not,  and 
they  do  not,  recognize  any  country  except  their  own  families  and 
dynasties,  the  egoism  of  caste.  But  the  divine  design  will  infallibly 
be  fulfilled.  Natural  divisions,  the  innate  spontaneous  tendencies 
of  the  peoples,  will  replace  the  arbitrary  divisions  sanctioned  by  bad 
governments. 

The  map  of  Europe  will  be  remade.  The  Countries  of  the  People 
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will  rise,  defined  by  the  voice  of  the  free,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Countries  of  Kings  and  privileged  castes.  Between  these  countries 
there  will  be  harmony  and  brotherhood.  And  then  the  work  of 
Humanity  for  the  general  amelioration,  for  the  discovery  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  real  law  of  life,  carried  on  in  association  and  distributed 
according  to  local  capacities,  will  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  and 
progressive  development. 


The  cause  of  peace  is  not  the  cause  of  cowardice.  If  peace  is  sought 
to  be  defended  or  preserved  for  the  safety  of  the  luxurious  and  the 
timid,  it  is  a  sham,  and  the  peace  will  be  base.  War  is  better,  and 
the  peace  will  be  broken.  If  peace  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be 
by  brave  men,  who  have  come  up  to  the  same  height  as  the  hero, 
namely,  the  will  to  carry  their  life  in  their  hand,  and  stake  it  at  any 
instant  for  their  principle,  but  who  have  gone  one  step  beyond  the 
hero,  and  will  not  seek  another  man’s  life;  men  who  have,  by  their 
intellectual  insight,  or  else  by  their  moral  elevation,  attained  such  a 
perception  of  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  that  they  do  not  think  prop¬ 
erty  or  their  own  body  a  suflacient  good  to  be  saved  by  such  derelic¬ 
tion  of  principle  as  treating  a  man  like  a  sheep.  If  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  can  be  provoked  to  think  it  imworthy  to  nestle  into  every 
abomination  of  the  past,  and  shall  feel  the  generous  darings  of  aus¬ 
terity  and  virtue,  then  war  has  a  short  day.  Whenever  we  see  the 
doctrine  of  peace  embraced  by  a  nation,  we  may  be  assured  it  wiU 
not  be  one  that  invites  injury;  but  one,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  a 
friend  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  every  man,  even  of  the  violent 
and  the  base;  one  against  which  no  weapon  can  prosper;  one  which 
is  looked  upon  as  the  asylum  of  the  human  race  and  has  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  mankind.  ...  In  this  broad  America  of  God  and  man,  where 
the  forest  is  only  now  falling,  and  the  green  earth  opens  to  the  inunda¬ 
tion  of  emigrant  men  from  all  quarters  of  oppression  and  guilt, — here, 
where  not  a  family,  not  a  few  men,  but  mankind,  shall  say  what  shall 
be, — here,  we  ask.  Shall  it  be  War,  or  shall  it  be  Peace? — From  Emer- 
sori^s  Essay  on  War. 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts. — Longfellow, 


THE  WORLD’S  ANNUAL  ARMAMENT  BILL 
IN  TIME  OF  PEACE 

From  **The  Drain  of  Armaments.” 


Country 

Fiscal  Year 

Expended  for 
Army 

Expended  for 
Navy 

Total  Military 
Charge 

Great  Britain 

AND 

THE  Continent 

OF  Europe 

Austria-Hungary 

1913 

1  $115,381,000 

$15,176,000 

$130,557,000 

Belgium.  .  . 

1912 

13,119,000 

13,119,000 

2  Bulgaria  .  . 

1912 

7,817,000 

7,817,000 

Denmark  . 

1912-13 

5,337,000 

3,013,000 

8,350,000 

France  .  .  . 

1912 

1177,656,000 

81,693,000 

259,349,000 

Germany  .  . 

1912-13 

201,003,000 

111,964,000 

312,967,000 

Great  Britain  . 

1911-12 

134,850,000 

216,194,000 

351,044,000 

2  Greece  .  .  . 

1912 

4,155,000 

1,699,000 

5,854,000 

Italy  .... 

1912-13 

183,284,000 

41,859,000 

125,143,000 

Netherlands  . 

1913 

13,412,000 

8,092,000 

21,504,000 

Norway  .  .  . 

1911-12 

4,063,000 

1,539,000 

5,602,000 

Portugal  .  . 

1910-11 

9,279,000 

4,317,000 

13,596,000 

Rumania  .  . 

1912-13 

14,365,000 

14,365,000 

Russia  .  .  . 

1912 

289,911,000 

81,960,000 

371,871,000 

2  Servia  .  .  . 

1912 

5,699,000 

5,699,000 

Spain  .  .  . 

1912 

136,353,000 

13,546,000 

49,899,000 

Sweden  . 

1913 

14,884,000 

7,032,000 

21,916,000 

Switzerland 

•  9 

1912 

8,516,000 

8,516,000 

Turkey  .  .  . 

1912-13 

39,374,000 

5,614,000 

44,988,000 

Total  (Great  Britain) 

and  the  Continent) 

$1,178,458,000 

$593,698,000 

$1,772,156,000 

United  States 

•  • 

1911-12 

3  $107,787,000 

$136,390,000 

$244,177,000 

Japan  .... 

•  • 

1912-13 

47,066,000 

46,510,000 

93,576,000 

British  India  . 

•  • 

1911-12 

101,409,000 

101,409,000 

Mexico  and  South 

America 

Argentina  . 

1912 

$12,232,000 

$11,856,000 

$24,088,000 

Brazil 

1912 

25,425,000 

14,969,000 

40,394,000 

Chile  .  .  . 

1912 

12,164,000 

11,416,000 

23,580,000 

Colombia  .  . 

1913 

2,661,000 

Ecuador  .  . 

1910 

2,031,000 

Mexico  .  .  . 

1912-13 

Army  a 

nd  Navy 

10,790,000 

Peru  .... 

1911 

not  differentiated 

2,425,000 

Uruguay  .  . 

1910-11 

4,946,000 

V enezuela  . 

1912-13 

> 

1,834,000 

Total  (Mexico 

and 

South  America)  . 

$112,749,000 

World  Total . $2,324,067,000 


*  Including  Austrian  Landwehr  and  Hungarian  Honved  (Honved  -1912),  French  Gendarmes,  Ital¬ 
ian  Carabinieri,  Spanish  Guarda  Civil  and  Carabineros. 

‘These  expenditures  are  the  normal  peace  expenditures  only.  The  cost  of  the  Balkan  War  was 
met  by  special  appropriations. 

‘This  excludes  civil  expenditures  charged  to  War  Department  (J43,262,000).  United  States 
rreasurer’s  statement  shows  a  total  of  $151,049,000. 
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